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ment—the conclusion of the Mediterranean Agreement of 1887, and the rejection of Prince Bismarck's overture for a British-German alliance—have been described in the previous chapter. In the tangled affairs of the Near East Lord Salisbury steered clear of the quarrel between Austria and Russia, and, to Bismarck's astonishment and annoyance, turned his back on the Treaty of Berlin, and refused to join the other Powers in re-establishing the status quo in Bulgaria and East Rumelia for which his former chief, Lord Beaconsfield, had been ready to go to war only eight years previously. He had never been a zealous supporter of this policy, and in these years he is seen gradually veering away from the pro-Turkish tradition of his party—the ".backing-of the wrong horse," as he called it at a later period. But he retained his suspicions of Russia and looked to the Triple Alliance to keep her in check.
The Death of Lord Iddesleigh
When he formed his second Government in July, 1886, Lord Salisbury made Lord Iddesleigh, better known as Sir Stafford Northcote, Foreign Secretary. There was no more respected member of the Tory party, and if long service, high character, gentle manners, and a well-earned reputation as the best of Conservative financiers were qualifications for this post, he was well chosen. But he was scarcely a match for Bismarck, who was using all his wiles to induce Great Britain to take the chestnuts out of the fire in Bulgaria and so save himself from the necessity of backing Austria against Russia. Lord Iddesleigh came perilously near to playing Bismarck's game in the month of September, thereby drawing a protest from Lord Randolph Churchill who gave the sound advice that Great Britain should do nothing unless she was sure of German as well as Austrian joint action. The British course was a wavering one during the next few weeks, and when Lord Salisbury reconstructed his Government after Lord Randolph's resignation he decided to take the Foreign Office himself. It was a painful decision for his old friend, Lord Iddesleigh, and the more so since he was left to learn of it for the first time in the newspapers. The same afternoon he called at Downing Street, and fell dead from heart disease in the presence of the Prime Minister. " As I looked upon the dead body stretched before
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